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From the committee 


At this stage we will not restart indoor events until mid-2021. We will continue with Zoom events, partly due to a 
capacity limit of 20 for the Botanic Gardens meeting room. We are planning excursions for 2021 and Fauna Group 
surveys have restarted. Watch out for the regular emails, check on the club website and follow us on Facebook for 
information and login details. 


General Meeting—Tuesday 1 December at 7.30 p.m. via Zoom 

This will be a special shared meeting with the Field Naturalists Club of Victoria (FNCV). 

e The meeting will commence with a presentation to Craig Morley of the Australian Natural History Medallion by Nic 
Williams, Vice President Royal Society of Victoria and Graham Possingham, Secretary GFNC. 

e Following the medallion presentation Craig will talk about Australian Hobbies breeding in an urban parkland. This 
talk is based on Craig’s study of a breeding pair of Australian Hobbies over two complete breeding seasons in 
Eastern Park, Geelong. 

e This will be followed by a presentation from Max Campbell, President FNCV on Macro and micro photography of 
invertebrates. 


Bird Group Quiz—Thursday 21 January at 7.30 p.m. via Zoom 

It’s a great way to start the year and 2021 will be no exception! This Quiz event will be by Zoom and a lot of thought has 
already gone into zoom-friendly modifications. It’s very difficult to completely eliminate the ‘competitive edge’ for some 
but we'll endeavour to take the ‘learning together’ theme even further. Please mark it in your diary and join in well before 
the 7.30 p.m. start so we can have a chat! It will be fun! 


General Meeting—Tuesday 2 February at 7.30 p.m. via Zoom 
Speaker: Duncan Sutherland, Phillip Island Nature Parks. 
Talk: Fox eradication and threatened species recovery on Phillip Island. 


In the last few months we have welcomed to the club 


Dianne Johnston, Newtown; Tony Herwerth, Lara; Nina Tsilikas & Giles Daubeney, Endeavour Hills; 


Shash Dodampahala, Highton; Michael Grassan, Corio. 


We wish them a long and happy association. 





Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
Submissions for the next magazine will be due on Monday 25 January 2021 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 


Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg —to the editor. 
The editor for the October edition of the Geelong Naturalist is Jane Morrow, morrowjane5@gmail.com 





Geelong Naturalist and Geelong Bird Report on Trove 
Recent copies of our magazine and bird report are downloadable from Trove. 


The Geelong Naturalist is at bit.ly/Geelong Naturalist. The Geelong Bird Report is at bit.ly/BirdReport 





Obtain your username and password to log into the GFNC website 


www.gfnc.org.au 
The site is open to anyone to visit, but you need to log in to add records. 


Contact info@gfnc.org.au to receive your user name. You can then create your own password. 











The photo on the front cover, by Alison Watson, shows two Blotched Blue-tongued Lizards found on 10 November in 
sheds on her Bellbrae property. They followed one another and later mated; the male with a strong grip on the female’s 
side (reported on p. 4 in the November fauna report). 


On the back cover is a Satin Azure, Ogyris amaryllis butterfly, photographed by John Newman on 14 November at Mt 
Korong (see John’s article titled Butterfly adventures in north-west Victoria, p.12). 











Mailing Roster Correction: On p. 12 of the November issue of the Geelong Naturalist the 
caption for a photo labelled Eastern Spinebill should read male Rufous 
Whistler. 


December: Jan Venters 
February: Jan Venters 











Waurn Ponds rescue dig 


O n the morning of October 12, three keen 
conservationists and | took part in a rescue dig to 
salvage some significant remnant vegetation opposite the 
Waurn Ponds station. 








A N DRAA EL PALAIA re 
Some of the remnant vegetation 


Photo: Phil Hunter 


The 400 x 2 m area adjacent to the railway line was 
immediately under threat as part of upgrades to the line 
and Waurn Ponds station. Overstorey species including 
Sheoak, Golden Wattle and Eucalypts had already been 
felled prior to the day. However, many herbs and grasses 
still remained. These included Leptorhynchos tenuifolius, 
Ptilotus spathulatus, Dillwynia glaberrima, Goodenia 
ovata, Cynoglossum suaveolens, Arthropodium strictum, 
Convolvulus erubescens, Acaena sp., Veronica gracilis, 
Asperula conferta, Bossiaea prostrata, Calocephalus 
lacteus, Enchylaena tomentosa, Einadia nutans, Dianella 
revoluta, Lepidosperma sp., and Rytidosperma and 
Austrostipa spp. The focus of the day was to retrieve all 
Leptorhynchos, Ptilotus and Dillwynia glaberrima plants, 
as well as a good representation of most of the other 
species. | was assisted by Graeme Stockton (West Coast 
Indigenous Nurseries), Lachlan Forbes (Bellarine 
Catchment Network) and Brent Love (Bellarine Landcare 
Nursery) (pictured below). 
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Photo: Nishi Vissamraju 


Phil Hunter 


The site is currently managed by Downer Group. 
Therefore, special permission was sought to gain access 
and strict OH&S protocol had to be followed. After 
donning appropriate PPE (Personal Protective 
Equipment) and following an OH&S briefing, we were only 
left with around two hours to retrieve as much plant 
material as we could. Using mattocks and shovels, we 
salvaged about 40 foam boxes/large pots worth of 
vegetation. Cuttings were also taken of Goodenia and 
Calocephalus. It was a very successful mission in spite of 
our limited time and workforce. 






Part of the salvaged vegetation 





Photo: Nishi Vissamraju 


That afternoon, Graeme and | planted the majority of the 
plants in a conservation reserve in Ashbury estate, 
Armstrong Creek. These plants will have ongoing care 
and maintenance, where it is hoped they will self seed 
and spread. The next day, the remaining Dianella and 
Lepidosperma were divided up and ‘potted on’ in 
Graeme's nursery and all cuttings were propagated. 


HE fat siab 


Leptorhynchos tenuifolius in its new destination. Ashbury 
estate, Armstrong Creek 


Photo: Phil Hunter 


One month on and most of the plants are performing well 
in the field, with the beginnings of new growth observed. 
Substantial rainfall in October and November has been 
beneficial. 


The railway corridor vegetation referred to was surveyed 
by John Stuwe in the mid-80s as part of a report for the 
Department of Conservation Forests and Lands, titled An 
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assessment of the conservation status of native 
grasslands on the western plains, Victoria and sites of 
botanical significance. In 2020, we observed that the 
grassy and herbaceous vegetation was very much still 
intact, with some areas relatively weed free. It is therefore 
very disappointing to lose such a significant site within 
our city. It is also disappointing that the government 
process for development of the area didn’t require any 
public consultation. From my understanding, no other 
conservation measures were put in place, besides the 
offset process. Clearly our nature protection laws were 
inadequate in this instance. 


On a positive note, at least some of the plants from the 
site will remain in the local landscape and will help to 
boost the genetic resilience of these species on a local 
level. The Leptorhynchos was one of only two small 


populations within the City of Greater Geelong and we 
managed to save it. 


Many thanks to my three helpful assistants on the day; 
Mark Trengove for making me aware of the site (just in 
time); Sophie Small (Bellarine Catchment Network) for 
lobbying, coordinating personnel and other logistics; and 
Nishi Vissamraju (Downer Group) for granting us site 
access. 


It was all worth it. 


Reference 

Stuwe, J. (1986) An assessment of the conservation 
Status of native grasslands on the western plains, 
Victoria and sites of botanical significance. Technical 
Report Series—Arthur Rylah Institute for Environmental 
Research (Australia), no. 48. 


Fauna survey report—Bannockburn Bushland Reserve, north section 
22—25 October 2020 


ntroduction 

The constraints imposed by the COVID-19 lockdown 
meant that any fauna surveys had to be cancelled until it 
was permissible for small groups of people to engage in 
outdoor activities while practising the strict conditions of 
wearing facial masks, hand-sanitising and personal 
distancing of 1.5 m. 


By late October we were confident we could carry out a 
fauna survey adhering to these conditions. After 
determining who wished to attend on each day, we went 
ahead with the fauna survey. 


The site selected was the north section of the 
Bannockburn Bushland Reserve, i.e. the area north of the 
Bannockburn—Teesdale Road. 


In the past we have carried out a number of surveys in 
the central block (south of the Bannockburn—Teesdale 
Road) with considerable success. We still have in place 
three tile grids that we regularly check. 


A search of the Atlas of Living Australia (ALA) species 
lists showed there is a large list of birds on the north 
section (over 130 species), a reasonable plant list, but 
very little in mammal, reptile or invertebrate 
species—apart from a comprehensive list of microbats. 
This list was compiled by two former GFNC members, 
Lawrie Conole and Grant Baverstock. 


Consequently, it was hoped that we would be able to 
increase the mammal and other fauna lists by our survey. 
However, this didn’t happen. We were unable to catch 
even a House Mouse in our Elliott traps. The weather 
over the weekend was cold and wet, so reptiles and most 
invertebrates were inactive. The tiles we subsequently 
laid out have not yet ‘settled-in’ as they need to do over 
the coming months. 


Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


Method 

A drive through the reserve revealed extensive Yellow 
Gum woodlands with little understorey or ground-cover 
vegetation. It was only in the south section closest to the 
main road that there appeared to be habitat suitable for 
small mammals to frequent. Our survey centred on this 
area. 


Elliott traps: Two transects, one with 20 small Elliotts and 
another with 10, were established. 


Each trap contained a small ball of the standard peanut 
butter, golden syrup and oatmeal mix; bedding; and was 
enclosed with a rain-proof cover. 


Cameras: Four BestGuarder cameras were set, focused 
on ground-level bait-holders containing the standard mix. 


Tiles: Twenty-eight tiles were delivered to the site, with 
half placed in a 10 x 5 m grid pattern. The remainder are 
still to be set out. 


Results 

The Elliott traps failed to catch any fauna. Only Eastern 
Grey Kangaroos and Swamp Wallabies were 
photographed. 


Incidental observations 

Jacky Lizard (Tree Dragon): one seen briefly. 

Garden Skink: many observed. 

Tiger Orchids (Diuris sulphurea) were flowering in 
profusion; some Common Onion-orchids (Microtis 
unifolia) were noted; several sun-orchids were found in 
bud. 


Birds 
The cold, wet weather did not encourage bird-observing. 
However, the list on p.3 was compiled over the weekend. 
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Thanks Chrissy Freestone for providing the bird list; and Lothar, 
Thanks to Stuart McCallum for introducing us to this Brett, Tracey and Barry for their help. 

northern part of the three-section Bannockburn Bushland 

Reserve and for recording the trap locations on a map; 


Bird List, Bannockburn Bushland Reserve 


Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo Brown-headed honeyeater | 3 
pe 
1 


Shining Bronze-Cuckoo Spotted Pardalote 2, probably nesting and another 
probable nest noted 
Laughing Kookaburra Weebill 


Yellow-faced Honeyeater 3 Jacky Winter 1, building a nest on a dry fork 
about 8 m up 


Red Wattlebird 3, including recent fledgling | Eastern Yellow Robin Beo O OOOO O 


1 


HE BESA 








November fauna report 
Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 





Photo: Lothar Hohaus Photo: Trevor Pescott 


hort-beaked Echidna: the number of sightings from seen in the Wombat State Forest—it dug in when 


so many different locations within the study period approached (RAu). At Ocean Grove one was seen 
demonstrates how widespread the echidna is in our wandering around their house in Woodlands Estate just 
region. One was seen hiding beside a log next to Cooks on dusk on 22 October (TFI, SLW). At Anglesea heath, 
Track in the Brisbane Ranges on 4 October (WCC) and one was observed beside Forest Road on 30 October 
another at Eclipse Creek near Aston Creek (Meredith) on (LPh) and on the same day another was noted at 
5 October (WCo). On 20 October a small individual was Wensleydale (JN). One was seen walking across a track 
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near the Saddle at the You Yangs on 1 November (JPo, 
GP) and on the following day one was observed foraging 
in the creek-bed off Yankee Gully, Brisbane Ranges—it 
dug-in when disturbed (RAu). 


Koala: one noted high in a eucalypt at Werribee Gorge 
on 30 October, well-hidden among the tree’s foliage 
(RAu, BI). 


Sugar Glider: during 105 minutes of spot-lighting on 7 
November in the northern Brisbane Ranges, a total of 19 
individuals were counted: 12 were seen along Red 
lronbark Track, two along the northern leg of Aeroplane 
Road, and five were along Reids Road. They were 
feeding in a range of tree species including Golden 
Wattle, Silver Wattle, box and mistletoe (GD). 


Common Ringtail Possum: one observed walking 
power lines at Jan Juc at 10.00 p.m. on 7 November 
(GGt) and another found dead, with no obvious injuries, 
on the nature strip in Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove on 
10 November (TFI). 


Rakali: one seen hunting in shallow water just on dusk, 
at Baenschs Lane, Hospital Swamps on 19 November 
(BL). 


Fallow Deer: on 23 October seven were seen, in groups 
of three and four respectively, about 100 m apart on 
mudflats to the west of Hospital Swamps Road, 
Connewarre (KB, TZ). One was observed on Hurst Road, 
Eumeralla at 7.20 a.m. on 20 November—it ran into the 
bush when disturbed (JDg). 


Fur seal species: an adult seal was found dead on the 
Breamlea beach, just above high tide line on 15 
November. It was fairly fresh. It seemed to have been 
attacked, but this may have been post-mortem. Uncertain 
of the species (GP, JPo). (Photographs can be viewed at 


https ://www. inaturalist.org/observations/64914043) 


(Not included above are the results of our fauna survey at 
Bambra between 19-22 November viz. Agile 
Antechinus (3 females) and Bush Rat (3 males) at 
Peter’s Hill, and a male Little Forest Bat at Bambra 
Wetlands. These details will be in the full report of the 
survey in the next Geelong Naturalist). 


Eastern Banjo Frog: many calling from a farm dam 
beside Cooks Track in the Brisbane Ranges on 4 
October (WCC). 


Growling Grass Frog: on 30 October at least 11 heard 
calling or seen in a section of Yarram Creek, Bellarine 
Peninsula, where there is floating vegetation (GD). Two 
heard calling from Cowie Creek between Anakie Road 
and the Ring Road on 10 November and again on 21 
November (MFd). At Buckley on 15 November one was 
heard calling sporadically at Lewis Road, then several 
were heard calling from a low-lying, damp area beside 
Buckley Road South. One was heard calling most nights 
between 14—16 November from within a 100 m area at 
Buckley (DAp). 


Peron’s Tree Frog: two heard calling from a wetland at 
Indented Head on 15 November (GD). 
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Eastern Snake-necked Turtle: one found crossing the 
Teesdale-Inverleigh Road on 4 November. Since it was 
at risk from passing vehicles it was moved to a wetland 
close by (LBr). 


Metallic Skink: on 22 October one found under debris 
beside Horseshoe Bend Road, Marshall (GD). 


Eastern Large Striped Skink: one seen and 
photographed at Batesford on 2 November (LH). 


Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard: one seen beside Whinray 
Road, Meredith on 20 October in an area of indigenous 
vegetation and grasses (WCC). On 23 October two were 
seen in the same area of garden in Highton—they use 
holes among rocks and bask on paved areas; on 14 
November they were sun-basking, one light coloured, the 
other dark (JPo, GP). One was seen at Seaview Park in 
Belmont on 15 November—it darted into a pipe to hide 
(LBr, HSc). 


Blotched Blue-tongued Lizard: two, on 10 November, 
found in sheds following one another and later mating, 
the male with a strong grip on the female’s side (AW, 
PWa). One noted on a bank among grass and some 
indigenous small plants beside a farm shed at Eclipse 
Creek, Meredith on 5 November (WCo). On 10 
November one was seen knocking on a glass door at our 
home in Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove on 10 
November (TFI). 


Jacky Lizard: one observed at Bannockburn Bush north 
block on 15 November (TP). 


Lowland Copperhead: one off O’Donohue’s Road, 
Anglesea, on 18 November, lying still with flattened head 
as | walked past then continued on its way (AW). 


Eastern Brown Snake: on 23 October a 1 m long 
individual was observed crossing Geggies Road, 
Barunah Plains. An Australasian Pipit stood in the middle 
of the gravel road and watched it from within 50-60 cm. It 
was a slim, small-headed snake, dark brown on the 
dorsal surface, pale brown on the ventral surface (CMo). 
One was also observed at Eynsbury on 8 November 
(GD). 


Tiger Snake: one about 35 cm long was found sheltering 
under an old barbecue cover that was being removed at 
Lara Wetlands on 21 November (JDg, BFr). One found 
dead on the riverside path in Highton near Queens Park 
bridge on 23 November (JPo, GP). 


Observers: AW, Alison Watson; BFr, Brad Ferrier; BI, 
Bridget Inder; BL, Barry Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; 
DAp, Dale Appleton; GD, Guy Dutson; GGt, Geoff Gates; 
GP, Graham Possingham; HSc, Helen Schofield; JDg, 
Jeff Dagg; JPo, Jenny Possingham; JN, John Newman; 
KB, Karyn Brown; LBr, Lance Breguet; LPh, Lorraine 
Phelan; LH, Lothar Hohaus; MFd, Michael Fedele; PWa, 
Phil Watson; RAu, Ross Auchettl; SLW, Sandra 
Lea-Wood; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP; Trevor Pescott; TZ, 
Troy Zanker; WCC, Wendy and Colin Cook; WCo, 
Wendy Cook. 


Bird Group Zoom presentation by Mike Clarke 
19 November 2020 


Professor Clarke has studied the ecology and 
conservation biology of birds, reptiles, mammals, fish and 
plants for the past 38 years. He leads research at La 
Trobe University into the impacts of fire on fauna, with his 
colleague Prof. Andrew Bennett. He also maintains an 
ongoing research interest in threatened species and 
threatening processes. He was the Convener of the 
Scientific Advisory Committee on the Flora and Fauna 
Guarantee Act to the Victorian Minister for the 
Environment for five years. In 2007 he was awarded the 
D. L. Serventy Medal by the Royal Australasian 
Ornithologists Union for his outstanding contribution to 
the scientific literature in ornithology. In 2010 he was an 
expert witness in fire ecology at the Victorian Bushfires 
Royal Commission. In 2014 his research on fire ecology 
with Prof. Bennett was one of three finalists for a Eureka 
Prize in Environmental Research. He has recently served 
as an expert advisor to the Victorian Auditor General’s 
Office examination of Reducing Bushfire Risk. He served 
as the Head of the School of Life Sciences at La Trobe 
University 2011—2019. His passion is to see government 
conservation policy based on the best available evidence. 


At the November Bird Group Zoom meeting we were 
made so much more aware of the impact of fire on our 
landscape. Mike has a wealth of experience and leads a 
dedicated research team. 


The presentation began with information about the time 
when the Australian continent broke free of what is now 
Antarctica, followed by the separation of what is now 
South America, which allowed the development of the 
circumpolar Antarctic Current. The Australian continent at 
the time was covered with rainforest. As Australia drifted 
northwards, things changed. Over millions of years the 
climate changed and became more arid with successive 
ice ages. Rainforest retreated and the plants changed in 
response to a drier climate and the impact of fire from 
volcanic activity and lightning. This occurred slowly and 
explains the various adaptations to fire we see today in 
our flora. Our fauna also diversified over this time, leading 
to the biodiversity we see today. 


Whilst we tend to focus on the impact of man-made fires, 
whether it be traditional burning going back 65 000 years, 
or more recently the last 200 years since European 
settlement, Mike made it clear that much of Australia’s 
flora and fauna had evolved adaptations to cope with fire 
before the arrival of humans. Consequently, some 
vegetation types were advantaged by the addition of even 
more fire by humans, while others (like rainforests) were 





GFNC is on Facebook 
www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 
A private online discussion group for members to share observations and other information is also available 
www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted. 


Trevor Hodson 


disadvantaged. Cultural burning was very nuanced and 
applied to particular locations for very specific 
reasons—very different from the recent claims by some 
that its widespread application would be a panacea for 
our current situation. Knowing how much and how often 
we burn, some habitats need to be informed by a deep 
understanding of the ecology of resident species. Even 
cool burns can destroy the habitat of some species. Anna 
Flanagan-Moodie looked at the effect of various fire 
regimes in Box-lronbark forests. She showed that even 
cool burns could destroy fallen hollow logs that provide 
nesting opportunities for Yellow-footed Antechinus, 
Antechinus flavipes. Given such a tree would perhaps be 
over one hundred years old before it fell over, any hope of 
the Antechinus breeding in that area would be affected for 
decades to come if there were no unburnt fallen logs left. 


After fire, plants regenerate and animals recolonise. Mike 
talked about the fire regime and how it impacts our 
environment. There are five aspects to consider: 1) Fire 
Frequency, 2) Inter-fire Interval, 3) Fire Severity—Cool 
Burn/Hot Burn, 4) Extent and 5) Spatial Configuration. He 
talked about the fact that while plants can recover 
relatively quickly, animals can take much longer to 
re-establish, especially if breeding requirements are not 
present. This was beautifully illustrated with field work 
within the Mallee and Wilsons Promontory (the Prom) 
areas. Given that our landscape is becoming more 
fragmented this needs to be taken into account in 
preparing fire regimes. 


Mike illustrated that whilst there have been fires on the 
Prom which should have led to a regeneration of the 
Banksia population, it was not happening because 
introduced Hog Deer (Aix porcinus) were eating the new 
shoots. He also mentioned how fire behaviour has 
changed in response to our drier climate. The fires that 
caused so much anxiety and destruction last summer 
behaved differently to fires decades ago. Previously many 
large fires tended slow or burnt out as they encountered 
moist gullies in our mountain ranges. With our drier 
climate these gullies are drier and no longer the barrier 
they once were. 


| encourage anyone who missed this presentation to look 
it up on the club email when it arrives in the near future. It 
will challenge your ideas and inform your discussion. We 
are all charged with personal responsibility to make our 
world a better place and Mike presented some final 
thoughts about how we can do this. 
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Teatrees—Leptospermum of the Geelong area 
Barry Lingham 


he Teatree family The five locally found Leptospermum species are: 

There are about 82 species of teatree in Australia, 
with five species commonly seen in the Geelong region. 
They vary in size from low shrubs to small trees. The bark « Woolly Teatree (Leptospermum lanigerum) 
is smooth, papery or fibrous and the leaves are small and 
alternate with entire margins. Flowers have a regular 
shape with five petals and five sepals. There are e Heath Teatree (Leptospermum myrsinoides) 
numerous stamens arranged in bundles. The fruit is a 
woody capsule. Seeds germinate readily after fire. 


Prickly Teatree (Leptospermum continentale) 


Coast Teatree (Leptospermum laevigatum) 


Broom Teatree or Manuka (Leptospermum scoparium) 


References 

Mayfield, E. (2010) Flora of the Otway Plain & Ranges 2, 
CSIRO Publishing, Collingwood. 

Flora of Victoria https://vicflora.robg.vic.gov.au 


Teatrees have many commercial uses, including making 
a tea infusion from the leaves as the early settlers did; 
production of teatree oils; production of honey with 
antibacterial qualities; brush fencing; cut flower trade; 
growing as a hedge plant; or timber for inlays in cabinets. 


Key characteristics and identification. 


T continentale T Taevigatu 


Habitat Heathland, Streams, Coastal dunes Heathland, Streams, 
streams, swamps heathy swamps, 
swamps woodland lower slopes 


Height (up to m) os |e 
oaeiai |e j a 


Flower colour White, pink in White White White, pinkish 
some Otway 
plants 


Leaf shape Narrow, Narrow, Obovate, Small, Narrow, 
sharply linear pointed ; . obovate, sharply 


. slight point . 
pointed ; , pointed, 
slight point elliptic 


C | 85] te pe 


Leaf margins | margins | Incurved | | Variable | Flat | Flat | | Incurved | 


PS ID -na near a leaf SE ae near nee blunt Sa near 
the base. tip leaf the middle 


Note: separating L. continentale and L. scoparium can be tricky but the position of the widest part of the 
leaf is diagnostic. You may need to view several leaves to gain a full impression. 























Prickly Teatree (Leptospermum continentale) Woolly Teatree (Leptospermum lanigerum) 
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Heath Teatree (Leptospermum myrsinoides) 


Leptospermum laevigatum, old fruit 











Broom Teatree (Leptospermum scoparium) 


Photos: Barry Lingham 


Orange-bellied Parrots at Melaleuca in November 2020 


uch to our excitement, the OBPs keep on coming! 
As at November 16, there are 47 returns, with 
details as follows: 


- Ten wild-born birds >1 year of age that have 
successfully migrated in previous years 

- Two captive-bred adults released at Melaleuca in 
previous spring releases (one from Priam in 2017, one 
from DPIPWE in 2018) 

- One captive-bred adult released at New Harbour in 
spring 2019 (from Healesville) 

- Four wild-born juveniles that were head-started in their 
first year and have now completed their first migration in 
their second year 

- One wild-born juvenile that was head-started in its first 
year, ranched in its second year and has now completed 
its first migration in its third year 

- Fifteen juvenile release birds (1 from 2019 juvenile 
release from Moonlit, and 14 from 2020 juvenile release 
from DPIPWE, Moonlit and Healesville) 

- Fourteen wild-born birds <1 year of age on their first 
successful migration. 


N.B. In relation to the dot points above: 

(1) Priam, DPIPWE, Moonlit and Healesville are the 
captive-breeding facilities which have provided these 
OBPs for release. 


The OBP Team at Melaleuca per Craig Morley 


(2) Different techniques are used to increase survival of 
the birds—rather than them migrating across Bass Strait. 
Juveniles are taken into captivity after they have fledged 
at Melaleuca (head-starting) and adults into captivity after 
they have bred at Melaleuca (ranching). In each case 
these birds are kept in captivity (usually on the mainland) 
through winter and are released the following November 
at Melaleuca to join the breeding effort. 


We are also pleased to report that the survival rate for 
released birds this year has been high, with 26 of the 31 
captive-bred OBPs confirmed as surviving the two weeks 
since release at Melaleuca. 


The current OBP population at Melaleuca is 73: 36 males 
and 37 females. 


In the last week, all new arrivals have been first-year 
birds, SO we are expecting the return rate to start to slow 
after this week but with new arrivals still possible through 
November and early December. Fingers crossed for a few 
more arrivals to meet 50 wild returns. 


DPIPWE has also made a social media post 
with additional detail on the volunteer program: https:// 


www.facebook.com/TasmanianOrangebelliedParrot/ 
posts/1110101392757995 


Here is a link to the most recent OBP story in The 
Guardian https://bit.ly/33862pG 
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November bird observations—some highlights 


t is exciting that this month’s summary covers over 100 

submitted records, documenting an astounding variety 
of our regional birds and including rare breeding records 
and outstanding migratory birds. We urge you to spend 
some time savouring the detailed records available via 
the link https:/Awww.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird- 
observations and also login to eBird and use the explore 
species, or species map options https://ebird.org/ 
australia/explore 


The two Australian bittern species found in our region 
would rate high on a birder’s list of species to find, and 
this month the same observer has recorded each: 
Australasian Bittern at Point Richards—a new 
location—and Australian Little Bittern at Hospital 
Swamps in a similar location to records over last 
spring-summer. Each species utters a characteristic call. 
A good time to listen is at dusk and the following few 
hours. We are reminded by a very experienced and 
perceptive observer that the Australasian Swamphen 
can produce a guttural call at least slightly reminiscent of 
what one might expect from the Australasian Bittern. If 
observers consider they have heard an Australasian 
Bittern booming we encourage them to check online. In 
our experience if you consider you are listening to an 
Australasian Bittern you should be able to notice the 
indrawn breath before the ‘boom’ and also appreciate the 
regularity of the booming. It is also worth noting that the 
call(s) of the Australian Little Bittern tend to be low 
volume, with a frog-like quality, and might easily be 
overlooked. Please keep an ear out and be prepared. 
Check these online links we’re sure you'll find others. 


Australasian Bittern http://nzbirdsonline.org.nz/species/ 
australasian-bittern 


Australian Little Bittern https://ebird.org/media/catalog? 
taxonCode=bkbbit1&regionCode=&medial ype=a 


An Australian Spotted Crake, detected by call ina 
remote ephemeral wetland at Barunah Plains, was a 
good find. These wetlands have provided enough habitat 
and food reserves to support successful breeding for 
numerous species following good winter and spring rains. 


It’s always pleasing to have local Brolga breeding 
records and it’s especially heartening, and rewarding, to 
have several active nests beyond the Lower Barwon 
system in the agricultural areas to the west of Geelong. 
Several records of Gull-billed Terns, again in recent 
weeks, around the Corangamite lakes add a thrill as we 
have few records of this species in most years. There are 
very few records of breeding White-necked Heron in our 
region so some active nests in a wetland near 
Winchelsea was a most rewarding and exciting 
observation. A single bird of the same species flying 
across the Barwon Estuary was noted as most unusual in 
this location and habitat. 


Birds of prey create a lot of interest and it’s exciting to 
note several nests of Wedge-tailed Eagles have been 
carefully observed, at a distance, to the west of Geelong. 
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John Newman & Craig Morley 


A thorough, patient and very cautious observer has been 
rewarded with finding White-bellied Sea-Eagles nesting 
on the Bellarine Peninsula. A recent sighting of a 
Square-tailed Kite in the Brisbane Ranges is exciting 
and raises the question, is it one of the birds that was at 
Bannockburn or Ocean Grove in late September or a third 
member of the species visiting our region? 


There continue to be excellent records of many of our 
spring migratory species. A Black-eared Cuckoo at 
Eynesbury was a very good find and, writing of our less 
frequently recorded migratory cuckoo species, there have 
been several records of at least one vociferous Brush 
Cuckoo in the Anglesea-Aireys Inlet area. The former is 
a bird of dry woodlands, whilst the latter tends to be a 
species we associate with wetter forests. It is worth noting 
that we have no confirmed breeding records of Brush 
Cuckoo and few unequivocal breeding records of Black- 
eared Cuckoo in the Geelong region! Please be on the 
look-out as you venture out over the coming weeks and 
months—you might just add some very important 
information to our knowledge of the birds of the Geelong 
region! The now regular Pacific Koels have turned up 
true to form in Highton delighting, at least some, residents 
with early morning calls which, though clear and 
penetrating, can be very hard to locate. Keep a listening 
ear out for the lower volume more understated ‘wukka 
wukka, wukka wukka’ call of the female of this species! 


Satin Flycatchers have arrived in our region with at least 
five very vocal birds in close proximity in the Anglesea 
heath, hopefully with breeding intent. Little Lorikeet 
records are not particularly frequent in the Geelong region 
so a flock of six feeding in Ocean Grove was a thrill. 


The agricultural lands to the west of Geelong do not get 
as much bird-watching attention as many other areas 
around our region—refer to the maps of seasonal survey 
coverage in the Geelong Bird Report 2013—2016, p.5. 
Over recent weeks, there has been a great array of 
grassland species with evidence of likely breeding: 
Brown Songlark, Australasian Bushlark and also 
several Australian Reed Warblers calling frequently 
from an inundated canola crop. An unusual record of a 
Singing Honeyeater, found in a shelterbelt at Barunah 
Park, also reminds us that it is well worthwhile spending 
time, observing carefully and patiently, on the track less 
travelled. 


It was with great success and satisfaction that one of our 
members rescued a Tawny Frogmouth chick that had 
come out of the nest in Jan Juc. With some simple 
ingenuity it was returned to a makeshift nest under the 
watchful eye of its parents and continued to successfully 
fledge several weeks later. A lovely record of Southern 
Boobook in suburban Geelong also alerts us to keep an 
ear out after dark especially on these warmer evenings. 


With sincere thanks to the almost 50 keen observers, too 
numerous to mention here, who submit their records to 
the GFNC website or as lists to eBird Australia. 


November invertebrates report 


pring started with cold conditions that improved by 

the end of September. Rainfall was well above 
average for both September and October. Maximum 
temperatures in October remained as predicted, however 
the average minimum for the month was the highest on 
record. Warmer spring conditions developed fully in 
November and invertebrate activity increased 
significantly. 


Members submitted 2300 observations to the GFNC 
Invertebrates project from September 1 through to 
November 23. Highlights are listed below. 


188 butterfly observations of 18 identified species were 
recorded. The most observed species was Australian 
Painted Lady, followed by Caper White. 5 Blue species 
were seen including a Rayed Blue at the You Yangs. 


180 dragonflies and damselflies, comprising 13 species, 
were photographed. A Scarlet Percher at MacKenzies 
Flat, Lerderderg and a Black-faced Percher at the 
Geelong Botanic Gardens stand out as highlights. 


Fly observations increased during spring with 200 
observations, of which 51 species/genus were recorded. 
The Boatman Fly is easily identified and was commonly 






Meat Ant 





Baby Bull Ant 


Tawny-legged Jack Ju... 





Subgenus Campomyrma 











Green-head Ant 





Myrmecia pyriformis 





Rod Lowther 


seen in peoples’ gardens. Records of the Yellow- 
shouldered Stout Hover Fly became more numerous in 
November. This species was seen at many locations. 
iNaturalist data indicates observations of this species 
peak in November, while the Halfband Hover Fly is most 
often observed in September/October. It will require 
analysis of a few more years of data to see if this initial 
observation of differing time periods for abundance of the 
two species holds true. Based on observations in my 
back garden and Seaview Park, the Yellow-shouldered 
seems to have a preference for native vegetation while 
the Halfband is less selective. | have not observed the 
Yellow-shouldered in my front garden where the Halfband 
occurs in large numbers. The Native Drone Fly, also part 
of the Hover Fly family, is a regular visitor to the front 
garden. 


Members of the Hymenoptera Order—ants, bees, wasps 
and sawflies—were well represented with 135 
observations. From the 33 species identified, ants 
comprised 16 species, bees 3 species/genus and there 
were 13 wasp and 1 sawfly species. The first Blue 
Banded Bee observation of the season occurred on 
November 18. The image below shows the most 
frequently observed species of this Order. 


—— 


leben 
Banded Sugar Ant 





Genus Anonychomyrma 


Australian Red Bull Ant Gold-tailed Sugar Ant 
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There were 180 spider observations recorded with the 
Bronze Hopper being the most observed species. 48 
species of spiders were identified and recorded in the 
3-month period, which compares well with the total 
GFNC collection of 92 spider species listed. Three 
observations of the beautiful Harris’s Peacock Spider 










Mountain Huntsman 


2 observations 





Speckled Orbweaver Enamelled Spider 


Black-thighed Jumping... 


were made in the Brisbane Ranges—these are certainly 
a highlight for the collection. Unfortunately, only a third of 
the spider observations are at Research Grade. We will 
look to locate a spider ID expert next year who can 
review the Club’s collection. The 20 most recorded spider 
species in our region this spring are illustrated below. 


6 observations 


Eastern Bush Orbweaver 


Graceful-legs Lynx 





Black Cobweb Spider Union-Jack Wolf Spiders 





Dewdrop Spiders 





While the Grasshopper/Cricket season is only in the 
build-up phase, 20 observations and 9 (unconfirmed) 
species were observed. Peak abundance period is 
January/February as grasshopper adults move in from 
the northern grasslands. With one probable observation 
of an Australian Plague Locust seen late this month, will 
this be an indicator of numbers to come following the 
good spring rains in southern Australia? 


An adult Mallee Grass Mantis was seen in late October 
near Torquay, while the more common mantis in our area 
is the False Garden Mantis which was observed on the 
Bellarine and in the Anglesea area. Both were nymphs. 
This species is expected to be seen more when 
individuals reach adult stage. They are more easily seen 
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in March when males become more mobile and visible 
seeking out females. 


An invertebrate seen in significant numbers in bushland 
locations over spring is the Hangingfly, Harpobittucus 
australis. This species can be confused with a crane fly. 
It can be easily distinguished as it has two pairs of wings. 
A crane fly has a single pair, as do all fly species (Diptera 
order). It appears that Hangingfly observations peak 
around September/October as the mating season gets 
underway. 


On each observation page within iNaturalist, there is a 
section titled ‘Annotations (1)’. It lists relevant attributes 
that can be recorded along with the observation. These 
attributes can be immensely helpful, and | recommend 


that members complete when applicable. For example, 
list the ‘Life Stage’ for butterflies and moths when a 
larva/caterpillar is photographed. This will ensure future 
observations of larva can be compared with the database 
of photos. The same principle holds for all invertebrates 
that have distinct nymph or immature life stages. There is 
also an attribute for ‘Sex’ and, if known, it’s always helpful 
to record this information. Generally, it requires close 
examination by an expert, but some species of butterflies 
have well known sex differences. 


Thanks to the following people for adding observations to 
the GFNC Invertebrate collection this spring. 


ABo, Alex Broome; AW, Alison Watson; BL, Barry 
Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; CPo, Cathy Powers; CLi, 
Chris Lindorff; CWh, Chris White; CJk, Christine Jackson; 
DAp, Dale Appleton; DE, Deborah Evans; DHI, Donna 


Hall; EAS, Elissa Ashton-Smith; GGt, Geoff Gates; GP, 
Graham Possingham; HSc, Helen Schofield; JMw, Jane 
Morrow; JDg, Jeff Dagg; JPo, Jenny Possingham; JN, 
John Newman; JTA, Joy Thorp Anderson; KCI, Kelly 
Clitheroe; LBr, Lance Breguet; LFo, Lachie Forbes; LPh, 
Lorraine Phelan; MAI, Margaret Alcorn; MHe, Marilyn 
Hewish; NW, Naomi Wells; RCu, Robyn Curtis; RLw, Rod 
Lowther; SKr, Susan Kruss; THi, Tracey Hinton and TP, 
Trevor Pescott. 


Note. The GFNC Invertebrates Collection is a member 
only project within iNaturalist. To contribute, sign in to 
iNaturalist first and select the Join function on the project 
page.https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/gfnc- 
invertebrates-collection Membership currently stands at 
40 iNaturalist users. 


A popular shrub 


ecause of its delicious vanilla scent, | planted a 

Heliotrope arborescens alba near my front door a few 
years ago. It is now about a metre across and flowers 
almost all year round, though it has an especially thick 
flush right through the warmer months. 


It is also in clear view from my kitchen window, so | know 
that its little open white flowers are very attractive to all 
kinds of insects: bees, hoverflies, and tiny little flying 
things. It is also beloved of butterflies. 


Cabbage Whites (Pieris rapae) are mostly there, only 
absent from it in the depths of winter. All the others 
partake of its delights whenever they appear as the 
seasons roll around. Last week, a splendid Yellow 
Admiral (Vanessa itea) was fluttering there, and | was 
delighted to find a Caper White (Belenois java teutonia), 
feeding on it a couple of days ago and, following those 
strong winds. 


Butterflies seem to have sight that is very attuned to 
movement. They dart off quickly if | try to get close. But if | 
am very still, it is a different matter. 


Yesterday | was having my afternoon tea on the 
verandah, watching an Australian Painted Lady (Vanessa 
kershawi) flutter among the flowers, when all of a sudden 


Lynne Clark 


it flew down to the patch of sunlight at my feet and basked 
for some minutes, opening and closing its wings. 


Today, | was again sitting outside quite near the bush so | 
could watch the procession in the morning sunlight. They 
took no notice of me. 


A Painted Lady was very busy, moving right around the 
flowers. Soon a male Common Brown (Heteronympha 
merope merope) joined it on the other side of the bush. 
Before long they ‘collided,’ had a short spat, and the 
Painted Lady was driven off by the larger butterfly. It sat 
still on the gravel, with wings folded for quite ten minutes 
while the Common Brown had control of the bush. During 
that time, another Painted Lady arrived, along with a 
Cabbage White, and they all seemed to feed amicably 
together. | wondered if the first Painted Lady had been 
injured, but eventually it rejoined the others, seemingly 
without further trouble. Later in the day half a dozen 
Cabbage Whites twirled together a couple of metres 
above it. Were they squabbling, courting, playing, 
rejoicing in the day or maybe in the proximity of my 
vegetable patch? Who can know the mind of a butterfly? 


All | know is that heliotrope is a popular shrub. 


Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund at any time. 
Donations will be used for the environmental purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Donate by electronic funds transfer: CBA Account BSB 063 633 Account No. 1028 7433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your name and that it is a donation to the GFN Environment 
Fund. We will issue you with a numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. Donations of $2.00 or more are 
tax-deductible. 
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Butterfly adventures in north-west Victoria 


ne of the many great benefits of using iNaturalist is 

the ability to search for sites where a particular 
species of organism has been seen, anywhere in the 
world. Sometimes in the case of endangered or 
collectable species this can be obscured to within many 
kilometres of the actual site, but in many cases, it is 
accurately pinpointed. This has proved to be a wonderful 
tool in searching for sought-after species of butterflies 
outside our local area. Several trips to north-west Victoria 
over October and November were undertaken for just this 
purpose. 


Armed with local knowledge and some iNaturalist maps, | 
set off to Lake Wyn Wyn near Natimuk to search for 
Victoria’s only endemic butterfly, the critically endangered 
Golden-rayed Blue (Candalides noelker!). | had been 
told where to find the larval plant food Myoporum 
parvifolium but upon finding waist-high pasture grass over 
much of the site spirits were dashed. Thankfully in the 
shade zone of some shrubby melaleuca trees this grass 
was largely excluded and small rafts of Myoporum 
persisted. Finally, a small dark butterfly some 20 mm in 
size was seen dashing about in the sun with a penchant 
for landing on small white stones. Investigation proved it 
to be the target species—the Golden-rayed Blue. These 
would prove to be the first photos of the adult butterfly for 
iNaturalist. 


Buoyed with confidence and satisfaction, | enjoyed 
several days in Little Desert National Park. It proved 
fruitful for several species of butterfly as well as birds and 
terrestrial orchids. One experience there will never be 
forgotten. 


The phenomenon of hill-topping is a behaviour that some 
butterflies use to socialise and find mates. Late in the day 
these species will fly to the top of an exposed location. 
With great fortitude, | happened across one such location 
near Dimboola in the National Park. While searching for 
the extremely elusive Fiery Jewel (Hypochrysops ignites) 
which had been seen here several years ago, | came to 

















Golden-rayed Blue 20/10/20 
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John Newman 


the small desert hill of Pomponderoo Hill standing 
perhaps 20 m above the surrounding plains. Initially it 
was still and movement free but between 5.00-6.00 p.m. 
numerous species of butterflies began arriving and 
landing, exposing their extremely varied wing colours and 
markings and interacting with each other. Numerous 
Large Brown Skippers (Motasingha trimaculata) used 
the sandy track just metres from the hilltop lookout, sitting 
still for minutes at a time, wings open. Australian 
Painted Ladies (Vanessa kershawi) joined them with 
their riot of oranges, whites and black markings. At the 
very top lookout platform the tiny Fringed Heath-blue 
(Neolucia agricola) arrived. Flying in predictable circles, 
they landed on exposed branches and twigs with their 
black and white fringed wing edges contrasting vividly 
with the dark purple-brown upper wings. The glorious 
Copper Pencilled-blue (Candalides cyprotus) joined 
these; slightly larger but revealing a deep vivid violet 
open wing in the late afternoon sun. A few Blotched 
Dusky-blues (Candalides acasta) landed nearby and 
dozens of Caper Whites (Belenois java) came across the 
plains and joined the more subtle diminutive species. A 
few Yellow Admirals (Vanessa itea) added to the 
excitement. It was an hour of butterfly wonder that will be 
hard to forget. The Fiery Jewel remains as yet unseen. 


A day spent exploring Mt Korong north of Inglewood gave 
me tantalising but exceedingly brief glimpses of a 
member of the sought-after mistletoe-dependent butterfly 
genus, the Azures (Ogyris). Returning several weeks 
later proved very fruitful with at least 20 specimens of 
Satin Azure (Ogyris amaryllis) seen scattered across the 
mountain in close proximity to the abundant flowering 
Grey Mistletoe (Amyema quandang). The stunning 
fluorescent metallic blue wings dashed about in the sun 
before settling to reveal the well camouflaged brown 
outer wing patterning. This too was a butterfly experience 
to cherish and one | hope to repeat with some of the 
other Azure species perhaps closer to home. 








=. 


1/10/20 








Copper Pencilled-blue 2 


Photos: John Newman 


November butterfly report 


Valda Dedman 
he first Green Grass-darts for the season appeared John Newman is to be congratulated for his successful 
on 30 October. White-banded Grass-darts have been pursuit and photography of the Satin Azure at Mt Korong 
seen at Ocean Grove and at Jerringot, and two more where he saw 20 feeding on grey mistletoe. 


Small Grass-yellows were seen this month. Caper Whites 
are still with us and the Common Browns are becoming 
more common as the season progresses. Ross Auchettl’s 
sighting of 3 Forest Browns in the Wombat 
Forest—although strictly too far north to be included in 
the Geelong area we survey—are worth mentioning. John 
Newman spotted one at Painkalac Creek, much further 
south. The most unusual butterfly of the month goes to 
the Montane Ochre at Anglesea. 


Observers: 

BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; CWC, Chris 
Walker-Cook; CMo, Craig Morley; DBi, Darren Bird; GGt, 
Geoff Gates; GP, Graham Possingham; HA, Heather 
Anderson; HSc, Helen Schofield; JCrr, Jenny Carr; JN, 
John Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; LBr, Lance 
Breguet; LCI, Lynne Clarke; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; RAu, 
Ross Auchettl; RLw, Rod Lowther; TFI, Tom Fletcher; 
WCo, Wendy Cook. 


Montane Ochre 21/11/20 Bald Hills Rd, Anglesea 1. Feeding on Tea-tree flowers. 
heath 

White-banded 6/11/20 Ocean Grove Nature 

Grass-dart Reserve 

Green Grass-dart | 30/10/20 Torquay Ow | J 


B 
B 
6/11/20 Geelong Botanic Gardens | At least 6 in Lomanara JN 
plantings outside gardens and 
in 21st Century Garden. 
12/11/20 Ocean a Grove Nature 1 B 
Reserve 
R 
R 


JPo, GP 


1 
1 
1 
1 


L 
ML 
N 
N 
ML 
a 14/11/20 Geelong Botanic Gardens | 3 JPo, GP 
Small Grass- 9/11/20 Salt Lagoon, Indented 1. Flying past, low to the 
yellow Head ground over a field of grass. 
th o o o e] 17/11/20 Belmont 1 seen in garden. 
Cabbage White 14/11/20 Eastern Park At least 600 in and around the | JPo, GP 
garden over period of two 
hours 9.00—11.00 a.m. 
Caper White 21/10/20 Wombat State Forest At least 10 along 4 km of Au 
Chettle Rd. 
= Po 
MHe 
Mo 


3/11/20 | Highton 1 
5/11/20 Point Wilson Rd, Avalon JCrr, TFI 


ee 
5/11/20 Happy Valley Tk, Long 2 
Forest 
6/11/20 Brislane Road, 1 C 
Murgheboluc 
9/11/20 Salt Lagoon, Indented 7 flying past. 
Head 
Ll I 10/11/20 | Whinray Rd, Meredith 2 seen between 5.00-5.45 
p.m. 
E 


11/11/20 Eastern Park About 40 flying west 
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Caper White 12/11/20 Gherang Gherang 5 at various times during an HSc, LBr 
Reserve hour-long loop walk. Flying, but 
not landing for long. 
| 14/11/20 Geelong Botanic Gardens | 2 with very worn wings. JPo, GP 
14/11/20 Eastern Park. Storm 2 JPo, GP 
water harvesting dam 
16/11/20 North Valley Rd, Highton | 1. Strong westerly winds. LCl 
Feeding on white heliotrope in 
garden. 
16/11/20 Fairmont Rd, Newtown 2. Singles in garden several CMo 
hours apart. 
17/11/20 Meredith At least 9 in garden in bright WCo 
sunshine. 


Fira Famer Ra newown [tO 
Fro [ows Sects wash [iten [ve 
irra [omoa roam w 


18/11/20 Geelong Botanic Garden |1 CMo, 
HSc, LBr 
19/11/20 Fairmont Rd, Newtown At least 7 moving through CMo 
garden from 6.00-7.00 p.m. At 
least 2 feeding at red flowers of 
Salvia microphylla. 
19/11/20 Fairmont Rd, Newtown At least 4 in and around the CMo 
garden over period of two 
hours 9.00—11.00 a.m. 


Australian 21/10/20 Grasstree Park Reserve, | 1 GGt 
Painted Lady Torquay 
1/11/20 You Yangs 20. Widespread and common | JPo, GP 
west of Flinders Peak. 
9/11/20 Woodlands Estate Ocean | 3 TFI 
Grove 
10/11/20 Whinray Rd, Meredith 2 between 5.00-5.30 p.m. WC 


CO O 9/11/20 | Highton 1. Very fresh-looking | 
I 
12/11/20 Ocean Grove Nature 1 BML 
Reserve 
18/11/20 Geelong Botanic Garden | At least 30 feeding at flowers of | CMo, 
daisy type plant near entrance | HSc, LBr 
to 21st Century Gardens. 


19/11/20 Vista Rd, Newtown 


20/11/20 | Fairmont Rd, Newtown 
Yellow Admiral | 21/10/20 | Grasstree Park, Torquay 6 


23/10/20 Woodlands Estate, Ocean | 1 
Grove 


28/10/20 Fairmont Rd, Newtown 


1/11/20 Fairmont Rd, Newtown 1. Flitting about vegie garden. |CMo 
Briefly alighted on tomato 
plant. 
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Yellow Admiral 2/111/20 Fairmont Rd, Newtown 1 


ooo e 
18/11/20 Bellevue Shopping 1. Flapping about around CMo 
Centre, Highton building. 


20/11/20 South Valley Rd garden 2. Flitting about nursery CMo 
centre perching on leaves of 
capsicum seedlings and 
orange flowers of Marigold 
seedlings. 


21/10 20 Wombat State Forest At least 3 along 4 km of Chettle 
Rd area. 


1/11/20 You Yangs 6. All on Rockwell Rd near the 
Saddle. All male, some were 
‘dancing’. 
5/11/20 Happy Valley Tk, Long 1 male MHe 
Forest 


C Ra newown | SSSSC* MO 
o þm Jeanine ë e 
o fom fomno i e 


12/11/20 Ocean Grove Nature 2 BML 
Reserve 


13/11/20 Bert Boardman loop walk | 4 Flying around. 2 close to one | HSc, LBr 
another and two others singles; 
over 200 m walking along 
track. 

14/11/20 Geelong Botanic Gardens | 8. All males. Mainly on Silver JPo, GP 
Border. 

18/11/20 Geelong Botanic Gardens | At least 10 feeding at flowers of | CMo, 
daisy type plant near entrance | HSc, LBr 
to 21st Century Gardens. 

21/11/20 Drysdale Rd, You Yangs_ | At least 20, probably many JN 
more, in flowering eucalypts 
(Red Box ?) in this area. 

Varied Dusky-blue | 30/10/20 | Wensleydale 
Saltbush Blue 29/10/20 Torquay Single seen mid-morning in JN 
bright sun. 
14/11/20 Eastern Park stormwater | Only 2 seen; on saltbush. JPo 
harvesting dam 
Common Grass- | 29/10/20 Torquay At least 6 on grass beside JN 
blue Spring Creek. 

1/11/20 You Yangs 20. Widespread and common | JPo, GP 
in bush. 

La 14/11/20 | Eastern Park 10. At stormwater harvesting 
dam. 


BS 14/11/20 Geelong Botanic Gardens | 2. Not on grass. JPo, GP 
| «4741/20 | Geelong West 1. Sunny afternoon. 
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and darter nesting area on the south bank of the river. 
as well as the normal morning tea. 


the following guidelines: 


reduced by then for some reason. 
e Do not attend if you are unwell. 


Meet: 
Bring: 


9.00 a.m. Balyang Sanctuary carpark 


necessary; binoculars, camera 


lunch items. 





GFNC Excursion 
Saturday 16 January 2021 


Balyang Sanctuary 


Leader: Deborah Evans 


Excursions are back (well, fingers crossed)! Our first excursion for 2021 will be the traditional January Saturday 
morning one. These excursions are usually to local Geelong spots with good paths, so suitable for a wide range of 
people. As well as walking round Balyang Sanctuary and the Stan Lewis walk, we will be able to view the cormorant 


As this will be our first chance to catch up with many of our GFNC friends, you may like to bring a picnic lunch as well 
We do not know yet what government rules will be in place at that stage, but we anticipate we will still need to stick to 


e Participants must register first with the organiser, so that we can keep numbers down to whatever limits are in 
place. Please contact Deborah by Thursday 14 January. It will be first come, first served if the limit has been 


e Please limit car-pooling to family groups or those bringing just one person, e.g. someone who cannot drive. 


Also please note that excursions will not be run on Total Fire Ban days or when EPA air monitoring and forecast 
indicate Air Quality is classified to be Hazardous or Very Poor. 


Picnic lunch; morning tea/snacks, water/drinks; hat, sunscreen, insect repellent; wet weather gear if 


We will have sanitiser, but handy to have your own, as well as a face mask, and gloves if you are sharing 


Contact: Deborah Evans, 0424 292 447, 5243 8787, deb.evans6@bigpond.com 





GFNC 2021 Program is underway! 


The uncertainty over COVID-19 restrictions has prevented 
detailed planning of the GFNC 2021 Program. We know 
that meetings will continue to be held via Zoom until mid- 
year. Excursions will re-commence, beginning with the 
annual half-day visit to Balyang Sanctuary on 16 January. 
Fauna surveys have already re-commenced. Although the 
Program isn’t complete, we can share with you details of 
some of our guest speakers and their topics for the 
coming year. 


For the Bird Group, Science writer, Jennifer Ackerman, 
will be talking about her latest book ‘The Bird Way’ and 
Nigel Jackett will tell the story of searching for the Night 
Parrot in north-west Western Australia. You can also learn 
about Magpie-larks—what can we learn from their 
antiphonal duets; Waterbird satellite tracking; Swift 
Parrots; Urban nature; Parrot diseases in Australia and 
beyond and Latham’s Snipe—the Federation University 
Project. 


In March as part of the Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
series, Chris Lindorff will inform us about the plants of the 
Brisbane Ranges National Park. 


General meetings speakers and topics include Sharon 
Caon-Blum from the Corangamite Catchment 
Management Authority letting us know about the ongoing 
management of the lower Barwon wetlands; and Deakin 
University's beetle and invertebrate expert, Prof. Nick 
Porch. 











Bird Group excursions—help needed! 


2020 has been a time of thought and reflection for many 
of us and Craig has decided he needs to take a step 
back from the month to month running of Bird Group 
excursions after March 2021. 


Can you help? For the April excursion and onwards a 

person, or team of people, are needed to ensure: 

e the first aid kit, defibrillator and sign-in sheet are at 
every excursion 

e the leader/s of each excursion are contacted ahead 
of time and prompted to provide (1) the notice for 
each forthcoming excursion and (2) the excursion 
write-up following the event to the Geelong Naturalist 
editor meeting publication deadlines. 

Craig has been doing this, in some shape or form, for 

the best part of ten years and really wishes to step 

back. 


If we wish to have excursions for the GFNC Bird Group 
it is essential that Craig and Lynne have assistance 
from people who are willing and able to complete these 
jobs on a regular basis. Please contact Craig on 


craigmorley5@bigpond.com with offers of 


assistance. 


Although Lynne and Craig will plan and arrange the 
excursions for 2021, it would be great to have some 
assistance with this also. 


And, please, it’s always great to have offers of 
excursion destinations and offers to lead these 
excursions! 
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Coming events 


JANUARY 2021 
9 Fauna Group annual meeting: Trevor Pescott 
16 Saturday %2 Day Excursion: Balyang 


18 Committee meeting (Mon) 
21 Bird Group: Quiz 
23 Snipe count 


30-31 Summer wader count: John Newman 


FEBRUARY 2021 

2 General Meeting: Duncan Sutherland—Fox eradication 
and threatened species recovery on Phillip Island 

9 Plant Group: Zoom Workshop—Mistletoes 

11-14 Fauna survey: Bannockburn—Inverleigh area 

18 Bird Group: Karen Rowe— The Birregurra Eco-acoustics 
project 

21 Excursion: Barwon River, Red Gum Island 

25 Bird Group Excursion: Belmont Common—Jerringot 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2020-2021 


President 
Vice-President 


Immediate past President 
Secretary 

Treasurer 

Minutes Secretary 
Committee Members 


Vacant 
Vacant 
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Graham Possingham 


Graham Possingham 
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Craig Morley 
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Trevor Hodson 
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tracey.hinton@gmail.com 
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lingham@tpg.com.au 
naomicwells@gmail.com 


chriswhite5212@gmail.com 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Membership Officer 
Conservation Subcommittee Chair 


Publications and Communication 
Subcommittee Chair 


Geelong Naturalist Editors) 


Librarian 

Web-master 

Geelong Bird Report Editor 
General Meeting Minutes 
Program Coordinator 
Bird Group 

Fauna Group 

Plant Group 

Club Convenors: 
General Meetings 
General excursions 

Bird Group excursions 


Deborah Evans 
Barry Lingham 
Deborah Evans 


Bernie Lingham 
Jane Morrow 

Alison Watson 
Lorraine Phelan 
Graham Possingham 
Craig Morley 


Rustem Upton 
Craig Morley 

Trevor Pescott 
Barry Lingham 


Chrissy Freestone 
Vacant 
Lynne Clarke 


deb.evans6@bigpond.com 
lingham@tpg.com.au 
deb.evans6@bigpond.com 


bernlingham@tpg.com.au 
morrowjane5@gmail.com 
alisonw577@gmail.com 
Iphelan@bigpond.com 
info@gfnc.org.au 
craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 
info@gfnc.org.au 
program@gfnc.org.au 
craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 
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